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The  sun  is  set,   and  over  the  valley,   which  looks 
like  an  outlet  of  Walden  toward  Fair  Haven,    I  see  a 
burnished  bar  of  cloud  stretched  low  and  level,   as  if 
it  were  the  bar  over  that  passageway  to  Elysium,    the 
last  column  in  the  train  of  the  sun. 

When  I  get  as  far  as  my  bean  field,   the  reflected 
white  in  the  winter  horizon  of  this  perfectly  cloudless 
sky  is  being  condensed  at  the  horizon's  edge,   and  its 
hue  deepening  into  a  dun  golden,   against  which  the  tops 
of  the  trees-pines  and  elms-are  seen  with  beautiful 
distinctness,   and  a  slight  blush  begins  to  suffuse  the 
Eastern  horizon,   and  so  the  picture  of  the  day  is  done 
and  set  in  a  gilded  frame. 

Thoreau's  Journal 
December  9,    1856 
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CHRISTOPHER  CRANCH  AND  HIS  THREE  MUSES 

by  Marilyn  R.   Nicoson 

"The  artist-fire,   long  smouldering,   woke." 
--  "The  Three  Muses" 

Among  the  literati  of  the  American  Renaissance,   the  minor 
poet  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  (1813-1892)  shines  with  a  softer 
luster  than  do  his  contemporaries  in  literature --Emerson,   Thoreau 
and  Hawthorne--or  his  contemporaries  in  religious  dialectic-- 
Parker,   Clarke,   Ripley,    and  Norton.     Cranch's  was  a  fragmented 
light  that  shone  through  several  interests,    chief  among  which  were 
ministerial  endeavors,   music,   painting,    and  poetry.     As  George 
William  Curtis  wrote  of  Cranch,    "The  diamond  which  the  good 
genius  brought  to  his  cradle,    it  broke  into  many  parts."    In  a  letter 
written  thirty  years  after  his  first  meeting  with  Cranch,   Emerson 
wrote,    "I  have  always  understood  that  you  are  the  victim  of  your 
own  various  gifts;   that  all  the  muses,    jealous  of  each  other,   haunt 
your  brain."    The  poetical  facet  of  the  diamond  "which  the  good 
genius  brought"  is  partially  reflected  in  several  poems  of  Cranch 
often  anthologized:     "Enosis"   (or  "Communion"  as  he  had  earlier 
called  it),    "Correspondences,"   "I  in  Thee  and  Thou  in  Me,"   and 
"The  Ocean."    These  reflections  of  transcendental  thought  that 
have  won  Cranch  some  small  acclaim  as  a  minor  transcendental 
poet  do  not,   as  further  exploration  of  his  more  than  four  hundred 
poems  will  do,    entirely  indicate  his  position  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

Of  the  "various  gifts"  whose  muses  haunted  Cranch's  brain 
and  found  creative  expression,    poetry  is  the  only  one  that  Cranch 
developed  continually,    although  not  constantly,    throughout  his  life, 
from  his  early  childhood  doggerel  through  his  last  volume  of 
poetry  published  after  he  had  ceased  painting.     At  different  times 
in  his  life,    Cranch  expressed  his  various  gifts  through  his  service 
in  the  Unitarian  ministry  (which  he  finally  left  in  1843  after  four 
years  of  indecision),    through  his  editing  and  reviews  for  the  West- 
ern Messenger,   through  the  landscapes  that  he  painted,   and 
through  his  critical  reviews  of  musical  performances.     Unable  to 
reconcile  his  religious  concepts  with  those  expected  of  a  Unitarian 
minister  and  unable  to  earn  a  living  as  a  man  of  letters,    Cranch 
turned  to  painting  in  1843.     Thereafter,    he  spent  fourteen  years 
abroad,   at  various  intervals,    refining  this  one  ability  while  he 
exercised  the  others  less  strenuously.     Vestiges  of  Cranch's  min- 
isterial activity  can  be  seen  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  Edward 
and  to  James  Russell  Lowell,    and  in  his  five  essays  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Review  from  1878  through  1891,    but  there  is  no  continuous 
homiletic  flow  beyond  the  aesthetics  submerged  in  his  poetry;   his 
interest  in  music  is  expressed  in  his  performances  upon  a  piano 
at  social  gatherings  or  in  attendance  at  concerts,    and  perhaps 
emerges  also  in  the  lyricism  of  his  poems.     Painting  was  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  Cranch  and  his  family  for  about  half  of  his  life. 
He  never  ceased  to  write  poetry,    however,    despite  the  demands 


made  upon  his  time  by  painting.     This  one  facet  of  his  diamond- - 
poetry- -C ranch  polished  throughout  his  life,    although  the  facet 
was  not  without  its  carbon  flaws. 

Among  the  writers  who  contributed  to  both  the  Western  Mes- 
senger and  the  Dial  are  the  poets  Cranch,   Emerson,   and  Jone~s 
Very.     Of  these,    the  last  two  are  more  often  cited  than  Cranch  as 
the  bright  lights  of  transcendental  poetry.     Even  Ellery  Channing 
of  Concord,    "who  was  a  failure,    and  he  knew  it,"   according  to 
Frederick  McGill,   has  received  more  attention  for  what  Thoreau 
termed  his  "sublimo-slipshod"  poetry  than  has  Cranch,   who  de- 
voted greater  effort  to  poetry  than  did  Channing.     Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,   too,   has  received  more  attention  for  his  "Orphic  Sayings" 
(whose  free-association  style  and  content  made  them  viable  sub- 
jects for  humorous  parodies)  than  Cranch  has  received  for  his 
poetry.     Cranch  himself  is  more  frequently  recognized  for  his 
humorous  caricatures  of  Emerson's  "quaint  sentences"   than  he  is 
for  either  his  poetry  or  his  painting.     He  could  not  have  anticipated 
this  when  he  wrote  to  Lowell  from  Paris  in  1855:     "You  ask  me  if 
fame  is  a  good  thing.     I  think  it  must  be.   --  It  is  one  of  those 
things,    of  which  I  have  no  experience --and  shall  probably  crawl  to 
the  grave  without  it."    Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  Cranch  never 
saw  the  following  statement  by  a  twentieth-century  scholar: 
"Emerson,   and  Thoreau  even  more,   have  won  secure  positions  in 
the  world's  literature,   but  why  exhume  Christopher  Pearse 
Cranch?" 

The  paucity  of  attention  given  by  students  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  literature  to  the  poetry  of  Cranch  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  that  they  have  given  instead  to  his  painting 
and  to  his  brief  ministry,    of  the  overshadowing  presence  of  his 
more  prominent  contemporaries,   or  of  the  difficulty,   until  recently, 
of  securing  copies  of  his  works.     Frederick  DeWolfe  Miller's  un- 
published doctoral  dissertation,    "Christopher  Pearse  Cranch:  New 
England  Transcendentalist"  (University  of  Virginia,    1942)  and  his 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  and  His  Caricatures  of  New  England 
Transcendentalism  (Cambridge,    Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1951)  and  Leonora  Cranch  Scott's  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1917)  are  the  only  major  studies  of  him.     Too  often,   the  student  of 
nineteenth-century  American  literature  sees  the  Boston-Concord 
stage  chiefly  in  scenarios  of  Emerson's  study,   Thoreau's  pond, 
Hawthorne's  firelight,    or  the  Harvard  Yard  with  its  Divinity  School 
wrangles.     A  study  that  focuses  upon  the  role  of  a  minor  poet  who 
was  part  of  their  company  may  lead  to  a  more  rounded  view  of  the 
drama. 

My  intention  is  to  examine  Cranch's  writings,    especially  his 
poetry,    in  order  to  explore  the  vision  of  life  they  reveal.     Such  an 
exploration  will  show  the  relationship  of  his  literary  art  to  trans- 
cendental thought  as  Cranch  absorbs,    reflects,    and  contributes  to 
that  thought.     The  study  will  treat  his  literary  and  philosophic 
growth  toward  what  is  his  final,   optimistic  view  of  man's  "inworld" 
--his  inner  world  of  self,   thought,    and  intuitive  knowledge --and 
"outworld"--the  actual  world  where  reality  limits  the  fulfillment  of 
his  inworld  desires.     These  two  worlds,   first  presented  poetically 


by  Cranch  in  his  companion  poems  "Inworld"  and  "Outworld,"  are 
the  foci  of  his  developing  vision. 

Cranch  achieved  his  final  vision  of  the  inworld  and  outworld 
through  focusing  his  self -generated  transcendental  thought  upon 
Emersonian  transcendentalism,   himself,    and  his  two  worlds.     The 
developing  vision  that  the  reader  sees  in  C ranch's  poetry  reveals 
a  minor  poet  who  might  not  have  become  a  poet  at  all  without  the 
presence  of  his  contemporaries  but  also  one  whose  position  in 
American  literature  might  have  been  considered  more  important 
had  he  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  major  writers  of  the  period. 
Despite  Perry  Miller's  disclaimer,   there  is  ample  reason  to 
"exhume"  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,    "whose  portion,"  according 
to  Henry  James,    "was  ever  to  tread  the  path  rather  than  to  arrive 
at  the  goal"   and  in  whose  verses  "it  was  not  ...   at  least,   for 
good  or  for  ill,   to  emphasize  or  insist."    Nor  would  Cranch  have 
insisted  that  he  was  "foremost  of  seers  and  strong  creators  .    .    . 
who  steeps  life,    nature,    heaven,    in  poesy." 

Even  though  Cranch's  work,   according  to  James,   had  "the 
mark  of  his  great,   his  refined  personal  modesty"   and  his  self- 
acknowledged  "diffidence"  made  him  reluctant  to  insist  publicly 
upon  his  vision  of  life,   he  did  so  in  his  last  years.     Furthermore, 
he  realized  that  his  vision  was  his  own,    not  derivative.     The 
transcendental  milieu  of  the  1830 's  and  40's  in  which  Cranch  wrote 
his  early  poems  provided  corroboration  for  his  developing  con- 
cepts of  life;    it  did  not  create  them.     As  one  of  the  young  men  of 
those  times  whom  Emerson  describes  as  "born  with  knives  in 
their  brain,   a  tendency  to  introversion,    self-dissection,    anatomiz- 
ing of  motives,"  he  had  an  intellect  which  probed  man's  inworld  as 
it  whetted  its  edges  on  man's  outworld,    refusing  to  excise  any  por- 
tion of  either  as  he  developed  his  final  vision,    a  vision  that 
expresses  an  optimistic  approval  of  the  harmonic  unity  of  "life, 
nature,   heaven."    Moreover,   Cranch  insists  upon  the  prophetic 
nature  of  the  poet.     It  is  his  province  to  explore  both  worlds  and 
from  his  discoveries  to  act  as  the  interpreter  and  prophet  of  the 
relationship  and  ultimate  meaning  of  both. 

Implicit  in  the  poet's  quest  was  for  Cranch  a  desire  and  duty 
to  explore  his  own  and  others'  concepts  of  man  and  his  purpose  on 
earth.     Several  of  his  incidental  writings  show  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  philosophic  thought  Cranch  discriminated  among  sev- 
eral potential  influences  and  espoused  those  most  congenial  to  his 
thought.     The  first  evidence  of  this  appears  in  a  letter  to  his  bro- 
ther Edward,   written  the  day  after  he  had  been  reading  Margaret 
Fuller's  translation  of  Eckermann's  conversations  with  Goethe. 
Cranch  had  composed  the  following  bit  of  doggerel  that  he  includes 
in  the  letter  to  Edward: 

Kant  affirms  that  Reason  cant  [sic] 
Give  certainty  to  what  we  want, 

But  only  must  suppose  it. 
But  Nature  &  God  we  must  reject,    if 
The  light  of  Reason  is  subjective--; 

So  doth  Cousin  disclose  it. 


So,    I'd  rather  with  Cousin 

Let  Kant  and  Fichte  hang  ! 

Their  creed  is  surely  worse  than  all. 

The  W ill  alone  is  personal. 

Facts  of  reason,   facts  of  sense, 

Both  are  necessary, 
Universal  also--;   hence 

Let  us  all  be  wary 
Lest  we  surely  shall  repent  all-- 
Tumbling  into  Idealism, 
Pantheism,   Atheism, 
Seeing  truth  through  such  a  prism. 

Cranch's  preference  for  the  philosophy  of  Victor  Cousin  over  those 
of  others  identified  with  metaphysical  transcendentalism  also 
appears  in  a  letter  to  his  father  Judge  William  Cranch.     Cranch 
assures  his  father,   who  has  heard  of  Cranch's  association  with 
Emerson,   that  he  believes  in  "the  truth  and  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity."    Portions  of  the  letter  show  the  young  minister  very 
much  inclined  toward  transcendental  ideals: 

But  somehow  the  name  "Transcendentalist"  has 
become  a  nick-name  here  for  all  who  have  broken  away 
from  the  material  philosophy  of  Locke,   and  the  old 
theology  of  many  of  the  early  Unitarians,    and  who  yearn 
for  something  more  satisfying  to  the  soul.     It  has  almost 
become  a  synonym  for  one  who,    in  whatever  way, 
preaches  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter. 

The  name  has  been  more  particularly  applied  to 
Mr.  Emerson,   or  those  who  believe  in  or  sympathize 
with  him.     Mr.   Emerson  has  been  said  to  have  imported 
his  doctrine  from  Germany.     But  the  fact  is,   that  no  man 
stands  more  independently  of  other  minds  than  he  does. 
He  seems  to  me  very  far  from  Kant  or  Fichte.    His  writ- 
ings breathe  the  very  spirit  of  religion  and  faith.     What- 
ever his  speculations  may  be,   there  is  nothing  in  anything 
he  says,   which  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  faith  is  as  strong  as  it  ever 
was,    in  the  truth  and  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.     I 
believe  that  no  man  was  ever  inspired,    spoke,    or  lived 
like  Jesus  Christ.     What  my  intellect  receives  must  accord 
with  the  blessed  revelation  to  my  heart  and  conscience. 
God  cannot  utter  two  voices. 

Cranch's  interpretations  of  other  philosophers  whom  he  mentions 
in  other  portions  of  the  letter  are  less  important  here  than  his 
constant  recommendation  of  the  personal  intuitive  method  of 
arriving  at  truth.     "What  my  intellect  receives  must  accord  with 
the  biessed  revelation  to  my  heart  and  conscience,"  wrote  Cranch, 
who  had  about  three  years  previously  reviewed  Emerson's 


"American  Scholar"  in  November,    1837.     Fifty-three  years  later, 
when  he  was  seventy,   he  wrote  that  Emerson's  "Divinity  School 
Address"  of  1838  had  been  to  him  "the  utterance  of  a  seer  and  a 
prophet,    a  word  of  profound  truth."    Cranch  had  apparently  com- 
pared what  his  intellect  had  received  from  Emerson  and  had  found 
that  it  accorded  with  his  own  ideas. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Cranch  had  been  clarifying 
his  own  vision  and  had  not  merely  been  influenced  by  others,    espe- 
cially Emerson,    is  present  in  passages  of  letters  from  each  to  the 
other.     In  the  letter  that  Cranch  sent  to  Emerson  with  his  poems 
"Enosis"  and  "To  the  Aurora  Borealis"  for  publication  in  the  Dial, 
he  wrote  the  following: 

And  may  I  take  this  occasion,    to  express  what  I 
have  long  wished  to  do,    my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
instruction  and  delight  I  have  derived  from  all  your 
productions,    published  and  spoken.     I  utter  no  hollow 
compliments  when  I  say  that  I  have  owed  to  you  more 
quickening  influences  and  more  elevating  views  in  shap- 
ing my  faith,    then  I  can  ever  possibly  express  to  you. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you.     With  what 
delight  I  have  read  and  listened  to  you,    cold  words  like 
these  have  no  force  to  utter.     I  trust,   therefore,    you 
will  pardon  this  expression  of  gratitude  and  admiration, 
which  could  not  have  been  restrained,   while  addressing 
you,    without  pain. 

Two  things  especially  notable  appear  in  the  letter:    that  Cranch 
recognizes  the  "quickening  influences"  of  Emerson  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  philosophy  and  that  he  speaks  with  diffidence.     A 
passage  of  Emerson's  reply  to  Cranch  is  interesting  for  the  impli- 
cation of  its  last  sentence: 

Within  a  year  my  contemporaries  have  risen  much  in 
my  respect,   for,   within  that  period,    I  have  learned  to 
know  the  genius  of  several  persons  who  now  fill  me 
with  pleasure  and  hope.     My  dear  sir,    I  recognize  with 
joy  your  sympathy  with  me  in  the  same  tastes  and 
thoughts,    in  the  kind,    though  extravagant,    expression 
of  your  letter.     If  my  thoughts  have  interested  you,    it 
only  shows  how  much  they  were  already  yours. 

The  preceding  sentence  underlines  the  probability  that  the  "Bro- 
therhood of  the  Like -Minded,"   as  the  transcendentalists  of  the 
Hedge  Club  were  sometimes  termed,    were  not  so  much  imitators 
of  each  other  as  they  were  fellow  communicants  at  the  well  of 
their  common  denominator,    New  England  transcendentalism. 

That  Cranch  preferred  the  philosophy  of  Victor  Cousin  to 
that  of  Immanuel  Kant  is  shown  in  his  letter  to  his  father;   that  he 
preferred  the  philosophy  of  Emerson  to  those  of  what  Emerson 
termed  the  "corpse-cold  Unitarianism  &  Immortality  of  Brattle 
Street  and  Boston"   does  not  imply  that  Cranch's  transcendental 
leanings  were  derivative.     Instead,   these  facts  indicate  that 


C ranch's  ideas  corresponded  with  those  of  his  contemporary 
illuminati  who  encouraged  ideas  that  the  diffident  young  man  had 
already  developed.     New  England  transcendentalism  warned 
against  the  deadening  effect  of  imitation- -imitation  of  crystalized 
past  institutions,   of  the  forms  of  authority- -of  following  prece- 
dents with  a  "foolish  consistency/'   and  of  accepting  any  opinion 
that  had  not  also  arisen  from  one's  own  intuitive  reason.     "Man  to 
man  can  never  teach  what  unto  himself  was  taught,"   wrote  Cranch 
in  "Enosis."    Therefore,    if  the  reader  of  Cranch's  poems,    espe- 
cially his  early  poems,    often  finds  reflections  of  Emersonian 
thoughts,   he  finds  also  the  poet's  independent  artistry  in  fashioning 
those  thoughts. 

Cranch's  canon  is  a  small  one  that  contains  "the  hoarded 
flasks  of  many  a  varying  year,"   as  he  describes  the  contents  of 
one  of  his  volumes.     Among  his  writings  are  sonnets  and  extended 
poems,    occasional,    commemorative  and  juvenile  poems,    songs, 
two  librettos,    short  stories,    sketches,    parables,    criticisms  of  art, 
music  and  literature,    light  and  philosophical  essays,   translations 
from  German,    French,    Latin  and  Greek  sources,   and  stories  for 
children.     If  his  poems  occasionally  display  Emersonian,   Words- 
worthian,   or  Swedenborgian  thought,    it  is  because  Cranch  himself 
so  easily  assumed  the  stance  of  the  vatic  poet.     Assuming  such  a 
position,    Cranch  easily  recognized  and  adopted  ideas  compatible 
with  his  own. 

Juding  from  the  evidence  of  the  publication  of  Cranch's 
poems  and  from  passages  in  his  "Autobiography"  and  "Common- 
place Book,"   one  can  safely  say  that  the  appearance  of  his  poems 
in  periodicals  coincides  with  his  writing  of  poetry.     A  chronologi- 
cal chart  of  Cranch's  published  poems  (disregarding  his  translation 
of  the  Aeneid  begun  in  1869  and  his  Satan  published  in  1874)  shows 
that  his  years  of  productivity  in  painting  were  his  less  prolific 
ones  in  poetry.     By  1846  when  Cranch,   his  wife,    and  their  life- 
long friend  George  William  Curtis  departed  for  Europe,   Cranch 
had  had  about  eighty  poems  published  in  periodicals;   during  the 
following  three  years  of  his  European  residence,    he  published 
none;  from  1849  to  1853,   when  Cranch  was  in  New  York,    only  fif- 
teen poems,    of  which  five  were  a  reprint  of  his  sonnet  sequence 
"The  Orchestra,"   appeared  in  print;   during  his  next  ten  years  in 
Europe  (1853-63)  only  about  twenty-four  poems,    again  including 
"The  Orchestra"  of  five  sonnets,    appeared  in  magazines.     The 
following  ten  years  in  New  York  and  the  succeeding  seven  in  Cam- 
bridge,  however,    saw  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  Cranch's 
poems  appear  in  periodicals.     European  travels  (1880-82)  again 
diminished  his  poetry  productivity,   to  two  poems  published,    before 
his  last  years  (1883-92)  when  thirty-seven  were  published. 

During  his  years  of  attendance  chiefly  upon  the  muse  of 
painting,   however,   Cranch  contributed  prose  criticism,    reviews, 
and  short  stories  to  magazines.     He  also  published  The  Bird  and 
the  Bell  (1875)  and  Ariel  and  Caliban  (1886),   where  he  collected 
many  of  his  earlier  poems  first  printed  in  periodicals.     The  fre- 
quency of  the  appearance  of  his  poetry,   however,    shows  that  his 
periods  of  greatest  poetic  activity  were  his  early  and  later  years 
(before  1846  and  after  1864)  and  were  not  the  years  of  his  European 


residence,   when  painting  demanded  much  of  his  creative  energy, 
leaving  less  for  poetry. 

Undoubtedly  C ranch  realized  that  he  could  not  simultaneously 
polish  all  the  facets  of  the  "diamond  which  the  good  genius  brought.1 
Beset  by  financial  problems  all  his  life  and  therefore  compelled  to 
attend  to  painting,   he  must  have  been  conscious  of  contentious 
muses  throughout  his  mature  years.     Certainly,    in  retrospect  he 
points  to  the  problem  of  his  divided  interests  when  in  the  "Com- 
monplace Book"  he  makes  an  entry  entitled  "My  Confession." 
Here  the  sixty-four-year-old  Cranch  provides  an  accurate  apprais- 
al of  his  endeavors  and  accomplishments.     Moreover,    his  confes- 
sion reveals  how  well  he  knew  himself  and  realized  his  limitations. 
Portions  of  his  confession  follow: 

It  is  my  misfortune  (as  regards  worldly  and  pecuniary 
success)  to  have  too  many  sides--to  have  been  born  (and 
educated)  with  a  diversity  of  talents.     Whether  I  have 
genius  is  not  for  me  to  decide.     I  have  a  strong  love  for 
creating,    or  at  any  rate,    of  doing,    in  too  many  directions 
to  ensure  that  controlling  passion  in  one  direction  sus- 
tained through  life,    and  therefore  that  thoroughness, 
which  might  have  made  me  distinguished  in  one  particular- 
branch  of  my  work,    above  another. 

Three  paths  chiefly  allured  me --Painting,    Poetry,    Music- - 
(And  I  may  add  another  for  which  I  have  a  gift--Elocution.) 
It  will  be  for  the  future  to  say  whether  in  the  first  two  I 
have  done  anything  worth  remembering,    outside  the  circle 
of  my  friends.     To  the  third--save  as  an  ignorant,  amateur 
I  make  no  pretence  or  claim--though  Music  has  always 
been  a  passion  with  me. 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts,    October  18,    1877. 

P.S.     For  some  years  I  have  been  so  discouraged  by  the 
Public,    in  all  the  work  that  I  have  done,    artistic  &  literary, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  I  can  work  at  all.     I  don't  sell  pic- 
tures or  poems.     I  never  succeeded  in  getting  before  the 
public  as  a  lecturer,    tho'  for  some  time  I  made  efforts  to 
do  so.    ...    It  is  the  day  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest--and 
those  are  esteemed  the  fittest  who  stand  in  popular  favor. 
I  have  never  made  a  cent  from  my  translation  of  the  Aeneid, 
nor  from  my  vol.   of  Poems.     The  sole  encouragement  I 
have  is  the  occasional  acceptance  of  a  Poem  or  prose  arti- 
cle by  some  magazine.     I  am  in  every  way  a  disappointed 
man.     But  I  must  work  at  something  —  for  work's  sake--for 
Beauty's  sake--for  Truth's  sake. 

December  3,    1878 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  after  analyzing  his  sixty-four  years  of  living, 
Cranch  candidly  admits  to  discouragement  in  the  public's  reception 
of  his  work,   but  that,    although  he  is   "in  every  way  a  disappointed 


man,"  he  still  "must  work  at  something—for  work's  sake- -for 
Beauty's  sake--for  Truth's  sake."    As  he  had  done  in  his  crisis  of 
leaving  the  ministry,    C ranch  still  refuses  to  succumb  to  self- 
pity  or  to  compromise  his  principles.     Moreover,    as  he  had  done 
forty  years  before  in  the  poem  beginning  "Say,   where  does  beauty 
dwell?",    Cranch  still  affirms  that  a  man's  worthiness  is  not  deter- 
mined by  society,    but  by  his  adherence  to  and  fulfillment  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  believes. 

The  aridity  of  the  outworld  will  not  inhibit  the  effervescence 
of  his  imvorld,    despite  what  he  sees  as  the  shortcoming  of  his  con- 
temporary Boston  and  Cambridge,   the  deficiency  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual approach  to  art.     This  approach  Cranch  describes  in  "Art 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge"  as  one  which  has  "always  taken  up  Art 
on  the  purely  intellectual  rather  than  the  aesthetic  side."    Including 
in  "Art"  the  interests  in  "poetry,    painting,    sculpture,    music,    etc.," 
he  accuses  Boston  and  Cambridge  of  being  unemotional  in  their 
response  to  aesthetics:     "What  we  call  the  atmosphere  of  Art  is 
about  as  bleak  as  a  New  England  winter."    He  illustrates  the  charge 
by  citing  "the  character  of  the  tendency  in  the  Bostonians  in  their 
efforts  in  the  study  of  poetry,"   especially  their  approach  to  Brown- 
ing's poems:    "And  the  best  way  of  going  to  work  to  solve  and  ex- 
plain them,    and  to  smooth  down  the  author's  difficult  knots,    and 
discover  his  excellences  and  beauties,    is  to  organize  clubs,   with 
essays  and  conversations- -in  the  true-blue  Bostonian  fashion." 

As  much  as  Cranch  deplores  such  a  "bleak"  attitude  toward 
poetry,    he  does,    however,    forgive  it,    with  some  reservation: 

So  by  all  means  let  us  hammer  away  at  Browning.     We 
shall  find  enough  in  him  to  outshine  the  pages  we  don't 
care  to  read  twice.     Is  it  not  as  good  "culture"  as  dis- 
tilling the  essence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  Concord 
alembics  ?    And  whether  the  cultivated  New  Englander 
arrives  at  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  great 
poet  through  the  portal  of  pure  intellect  or  the  door  of 
sympathetic  love,   let  us  count  it,    as  far  as  it  goes,    a 
good  result. 

Cranch  apparently  can  accept  the  partial  effectiveness  of  approach- 
ing Art  intellectually  rather  than  emotionally,   but  he  derides  such 
a  method  and  likes  it  little  more  at  seventy-four  than  he  had 
approved  of  the  approach  of  what  Emerson  called  "corpse-cold 
Unitarianism"  to  religious  concepts  when  he  was  thirty  and  found 
many  pulpits  "closed  against"  him  for  his  transcendental  views. 

Part  of  the  sharpness  of  Cranch's  later  disappointment  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  his  later  years  he  had  to  turn  to  a 
juvenile  audience  for  poetic  recognition.     Or  perhaps  he  felt  that 
he  received  less  recognition  because  he  also  wrote  for  St_.   Nicholas 
and  The  Youth's  Companion,    both  of  which  were  published  for 
younger  readers.     Actually,    the  fact  that  he  published  in  these 
magazines  attests  to  his  versatility.     At  any  rate,    after  having  had 
no  poems  printed  in  the  periodicals  of  1881,    Cranch  published  at 
least  thirteen  of  thirty-eight  poems  in  the  two  magazines  above. 
These  poems  appeared  at  various  times  from  1882  until  the  end  of 
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his  life.     The  frustration  evident  in  the  "Commonplace  Book"  post- 
script to  his  confession  was  apparently  not  alleviated. 

Feeling  as  he  does  in  1887,   five  years  before  his  death, 
about  the  public  audience  whom  he  addresses,    Cranch  nonetheless 
continues  to  write  poems.     In  some  of  these  inspired  by  his  con- 
cept and  experience  of  the  artist's  loneliness  may  be  heard  a  note 
of  hope,    perhaps  for  posthumous  recognition.     By  1890  Cranch  has 
accepted  the  public's  disregard  of  his  poetry.     The  man  who  in 
1878  was  "in  every  way  a  disappointed  man"  affirms  his  art, 
regardless  of  its  poor  popular  acceptance: 

Spirit  of  truth  and  beauty,   let  our  feet 
Press  ever  upward,    though  the  skies  may  frown, 
Groping  our  way  through  paths  untried,   yet  sure, 
Thy  worshippers;   to  fame's  allurements  sweet, 
Careless  and  of  her  chance -awarded  crown, 
So  may  we  reach  thy  clime,    serene  and  pure. 

Then  too,    perhaps  Cranch  at  seventy-seven  realizes  that  his 
poet's  lyre,    although  less  resonant,    is  tuned,    and  always  has  been 
so,    more  to  the  vibrations  of  his  own  heart's  "wind  harp"  than  to 
the  chorus  of  a  popular  song.     In  two  of  the  five  poems  written 
about  a  year  before  his  death,   Cranch  appears  to  have  resolved 
his  feelings  concerning  the  courtship  of  his  second  muse,    poetry. 
In  one,    "Youth  and  Age,"  the  speaker  recognizes  and  accepts  as  a 
condition  of  his  maturation  the  irony  of  the  contrast  of  youth's  pri- 
orities and  limitations  with  those  of  age.     In  the  second,    strong  in 
autobiographical  tone,    Cranch  implies  and  accepts  his  own  weak- 
nesses as  a  poet,    perceiving  in  his  earlier  endeavors  immature 
and  unpolished  skills  in  the  service  of  vibrant  ideas  and  in  his 
later  endeavors  a  greater  control  but  a  weaker  pulse.     It  is  worth 
adding  this  poem,    "The  Minstrel,"  to  "My  Confession"    in  order  to 
get  a  more  rounded  view  of  Cranch's  conception  of  himself  as  a 
poet: 

He  thought  he  once  could  sing 

A  song  of  love  and  spring. 
But  stammered,    though  he  held  a  full -strung  lyre; 

Because  he  lacked  the  art 

Which  later  years  impart; 
Because  the  skill  was  less  than  the  desire. 

And  now  he  seems  to  know 

Just  how  the  tune  should  flow 
But  misses  the  ardor  once  so  strong. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart 

Is  slower  than  the  art; 
The  skill  to  sing  is  better  than  the  song. 


The  sobering  touch  of  time 

Holds  back  the  hasty  rhyme 
That  in  the  heat  of  youth  once  spurned  control: 

For  snared  in  webs  of  thought 

His  flying  dreams  are  caught; 
Age  looks  behind  the  senses  to  the  soul. 

Ah,    could  the  singer's  art 

Assume  the  loftier  part 
As  once  the  lowlier  in  the  realm  of  song  ! 

Ah,    could  the  grander  themes 

Flow  like  the  early  streams, 
What  minstrel  would  say  he  had  lived  too  long  ? 

Even  though  Cranch  laments  that  the  minstrel's  pristine  vigor  has 
diminished  as  his  poetic  skill  has  increased,   he  is  still  optimistic 
in  the  implication  that  the  mature  minstrel  realizes  the  relation- 
ship of  youth  and  age. 

Perhaps  a  truer  concluding  statement  on  Cranch  and  his  lyre 
can  be  heard  in  two  stanzas  of  the  deceptively  simple  "The  Song  of 
the  Thrush,"  his  last  poem  published  just  five  months  before  his 
death.     It  is,    in  one  light,   more  than  a  simple  poem  for  the  juven- 
ile audience  of  SU  Nicholas: 

Too  near  and  yet  too  far  you  seem 

For  mortals  to  discover. 
You  call  me,   yet  I  cannot  come,  -- 

And  am  your  hopeless  lover. 

Like  all  that  is  too  sweet  and  fair, 

I  never  may  come  near  you. 
Your  songs  fill  all  the  summer  air: 

I  only  sit  and  hear  you. 

In  his  nearly  eighty  years  of  life,    Cranch  did,    almost  as  a  "hope- 
less lover,"   explore  the  "too  near  and  yet  too  far"  of  the  inworld 
and  the  outworld,   leaving  some  record  of  his  discoveries  in 
approximately  four  hundred  poems.     These  observations  display 
concepts  which  shape  his  final  optimistic  view  of  both  worlds. 
They  also  reveal  a  poetic  vision  that  embraces  each  world  and 
merges  both  into  a  knowable  yet  uncapturable  harmony  like  the 
song  of  the  thrush,   heard  although  the  bird  itself  is  undisclosed. 
There  are  several  possible  methods  of  grouping  Cranch's 
poems  in  order  to  explore  his  concepts  of  man's  inworld  and  out- 
world  and  their  relationship.     A  chronological  grouping  would  con- 
trast,  as  Cranch  himself  points  out,   the  vitality  and  less  polished 
techniques  of  his  earlier  poems  with  the  better  craftsmanship  and 
diminished  vitality  of  his  later  poems.     A  topical  grouping  might 
divide  Cranch's  poems  into  such  subjects  as  poems  of  the  psyche, 
of  nature,    of  social  protest,    of  love,    of  artistic  endeavor,    of 
friendship,    of  travel,    and  of  the  Civil  War.     Another  grouping 
based  upon  sub-genre  would  make  a  division  according  to  sonnets, 
free  verse,    stanzaic  patterns,    and  narrative,   dramatic,   and  lyric 
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poems.     Yet  a  different  grouping  would  reveal  the  poetic  influences 
Cranch  successively  felt  from  Byron,    Moore,    Wordsworth,    Coler- 
idge,   Shelley,    Keats,    Tennyson,    and   Browning  at  the  same  time  it 
showed  the  philosophical  influences  of  Emerson,    Carlyle,    and 
Swedenborg.     An  interdisciplinary  grouping  might  attempt  to  corre- 
late Cranch's  work  as  an  artist  with  that  as  a  poet  by  relating  his 
use  of  fine  arts  devices  in  landscape  paintings  and  in  poems.     A 
more  profitable  grouping,    however,    and  one  less  reductive  than 
any  of  these,    can  be  made.     Such  a  grouping  examines  Cranch's 
concepts  of  man's  inworld  and  outworld  as  a  whole  and  observes 
his  developing  vision  that  finally  testifies  to  the  harmonious  unity 
of  both  worlds.     In  this  grouping,   the  reader  can  see  Cranch 
observing  himself  as  he  "seek[s]    to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,   between  Thought  and  Reality  .    .    . 
between  the  knowable  and  the  unknown." 

Cranch's  final  vision  of  life  emphasizes  the  reality  and  neces- 
sity of  both  worlds  as  elements  of  the  divine  harmony  that  encloses 
them  both.     At  the  periphery  of  his  vision  stands  the  human  artist, 
as  poet,    recording  his  concepts  of  the  two  worlds  and  writing  a 
testament  of  their  ultimate  meaning.     As  Cranch  writes  of  the 
youth  in  "The  Three  Muses,"  for  him  as  poet  "[t]he  artist-fire, 
long  smouldering,    woke." 

Cranch  the  poet  has  been  buried  in  studies  of  his  whimsical 
caricatures,    alleged  dilettantism  and  eccentricity,    of  his  disaffec- 
tion with  Unitarianism  typical  of  many  young  ministers  of  the 
1830's  and  40's,    and  of  his  appropriateness  as  an  example  of  those 
whose  poems  are  colored  by  transcendental  thought.     Regardless 
of  the  degree  to  which  these  studies  may  be  useful,    it  is  more 
worthwhile  to  "exhume  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch"    in  order  to 
discover  his  concepts  of  man's  inworld  and  outworld  in  relation  to 
his  final  vision  of  life,    to  analyze  in  his  poems  the  presentation  of 
his  concepts,    and  to  reassess  his  place  in  American  literature. 


Dr.   Nicoson,    a  resident  of  Concord  since  1962,    presently 
teaches  English  in  the  Concord-Carlisle  High  School,   where  her 
special  interests  are  courses  in  Concord  Authors,    the  American 
Novel,    and  Rhetoric.     She  holds  an  undergraduate  degree  from 
Slippery  Rock  and  three  graduate  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.     She  will  revise  for  publication  as  a  critical  biography 
her  Ph.D.   dissertation,  The  Inworld  and  the  Outworld  of  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch.     Why  work  on  such  a  minor  figure  ?    Dr. 
Nicoson  quotes  T.   S.   Eliot  to  answer:     "A  great  literature  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  a  number  of  great  writers.    .    .    .     The  continuity  of 
a  literature  is  essential  to  its  greatness.     It  is  very  largely  the 
function  of  secondary  writers  to  preserve  this  continuity  and  to 
provide  a  body  of  writing  which  is  not  necessarily  read  by  poster- 
ity,  but  which  plays  a  great  part  in  forming  the  link  between  those 
writers  who  continue  to  be  read."    Cranch  was  a  "secondary" 
writer;   Eliot  was  not.     But  Eliot  was  also  actually  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Cranch.     And,    Cranch  is  an  important  part  of  that  "link" 
between  Emerson  and  Eliot,    in  the  continuity  of  American  literature 
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A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CONCORDIAN  LOOKS  AT  THOREAU 'S  WEEK 

by  Walter  Harding 

So  widely  known  is  the  failure  of  Thoreau's  first  book,    A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,    selling  as  it  did  only 
a  few  more  than  two  hundred  copies  in  its  first  four  years,    that  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  there  were  at  least  a  few  voices  that 
spoke  out  in  its  favor.     One  little-known  favorable  contemporary 
review  of  the  book  is  that  which  appeared,    appropriately  enough, 
in  a  Concord,    New  Hampshire,    newspaper- -appropriately  enough, 
that  is,   because  Henry  and  his  brother  journeyed  through  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,    on  their  "Week."    The  review,    which  is  unsigned, 
appeared  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  for  July  26,    1849,    and 
here,    I  believe,    is  reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety: 

"This  is  a  remarkable  volume  and  its  author  is  a  remark- 
able man.     The  title  is  very  unpretending  and  gives  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  contents  of  the  work.     Few  men  think  as  much  as  they  should. 
All  is  action;   and  if  one  is  only  busy  about  something,    it  is  enough; 
no  one  can  say  contemptuously  that  he  is  idle  -  Now  to  us  it  seems 
that  this  fidgeting,    itching,    hustling  turn  of  mind  might  frequently 
with  profit  be  exchanged  for  a  more  meditative  and  thoughtful  habit, 
which  should  enlarge  the  understanding  and  open  the  heart,    develop 
the  reason  and  chasten  the  passions.     The  author  of  the  work  before 
us,    is  a  man  of  thought  -  retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life,    he 
turns  the  mental  eye  inward  and  endeavors  to  read  the  mysterious 
page  of  his  own  soul.     Again  looking  upon  objects  around  which 
meet  his  senses,   he  reads  lessons  of  wisdom.     To  him  the  very 
stones  preach  sermons  and  the  reeds  become  eloquent.     The  thread 
of  his  narrative  is  very  simple,   but  upon  it  he  has  strung  pearls. 
With  a  single  companion  in  his  little  boat,    he  coarses  leisurely 
down  the  Concord  and  up  the  Merrimack  Rivers,    some  sixty  miles 
or  more  and  gives  us  the  reflections  and  observations  of  each  day. 
He  discourses  to  us  about  the  old  inhabitants  -  describes  the  genius 
of  fishes,    -  hears  the  "church-going  bell"  and  talks  about  modern 
religion  and  its  inconsistencies  -  seems  trangely  inclined  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,    with  their  myths  and 
many  Gods  -  utters  deep-felt  thoughts  about  conscience,    its  office 
and  uses  -  touches  his  lyre  and  gives  us  a  sweet  poem  -  discourses 
of  the  old  Poets  and  with  them  glories  over  our  relics  and  antiqui- 
ties,   and  cares  more  for  them  than  for  those  of  Egypt  -  moralizes 
on  Friendship,   and  in  fine,    gives  utterance  to  a  thousand  beautiful 
thoughts  upon  the  material  and  immaterial  earth,    air  and  heaven, 
until  on  closing  the  book  we  find  ourselves  in  love  with  the  author, 
satisfied  with  ourselves  and  at  peace  with  the  world.     We  do  not  by 
any  means  endorse  the  author's  Pantheism,    but  will  let  it  stand  or 
fall  for  itself." 

NOTE:     Dr.   Harding  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  and  is  the  author  or  editor  of  many  books  about  Thoreau. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Trustee  of  the  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc.,    parent 
of  the  Lyceum,    and  his  Concord  Seminars  are  part  of  the  summer 
program  of  the  State  University  of  N.Y.   at  Geneseo  where  he  is 
University  Professor. 
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"ONE  WORLD  AT  A  TIME" 

A  BBC  Television  special,    September  15,    1974 

reviewed  by  Jeffrey  Moeller 

A  TV  critic  here  previewed  "One  World  at  a  Time"  by  first 
admitting  that  "Henry  Thoreau  is  a  writer  I've  always  meant  to  get 
around  to  but  not  today."    Henry  David  Thoreau  is  not  a  household 
word  in  Britain,    nor  is  he  approached  with  the  same  avid  devotion 
these  days  which  leads  people  to  pour  over  Thomas  Hardy  or 
Anthony  Trollope's  Palliser  novels.     Thoreau  is  less  well-known 
than  Emerson  and  more  misunderstood  than  any  other  distinguished 
American  writer. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Thoreau  has  not  touched  the  lives  of 
people  here.     His  stature  among  early  British  socialists  near  the 
turn  of  the  century  was  almost  unexceeded;    one  of  those,    Henry 
Salt,    wrote  what  may  still  remain  the  most  penetrating  biography 
of  Thoreau.     George  Eliot  reviewed  Walden  kindly  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  and  William  Butler  Yeats  confessed  a  boyhood  fondness 
for  Walden,    noting  its  influence  in  "Innisfree,"   whose  "nine  bean 
rows"  recall  Walden.     Yet  today,    Thoreau's  familiarity  is  more 
indefinite:    he  is  not  prominently  identified  with  any  contemporary 
figure  and  his  ideas  are  not  allied  in  the  public  mind  with  any  cur- 
rent social  or  political  issue,    as  may  be  the  case  in  the  United 
States. 

For  that  reason,    Eric  Porter  produced  "One  World  at  a  Time, 
the  title  borrowed  from  Thoreau's  tart  reply  to  someone  who  asked 
him  about  the  afterlife  while  he  lay  on  his  deathbed.     Known  to 
many  for  his  role  in  "The   Forsyte     Saga"  and  to  others  for  his 
Shakespearean  acting,    Porter  introduced  W7alden  and  narrated  Tho- 
reau's life  as  he  himself  travelled  from  London  to  the  shores  of 
Walden  Pond.     While  making  the  journey,    a  pilgrimage  of  sorts, 
Porter  encountered  a  London  taxicab  driver  and  a  BOAC  steward- 
ess who  both  drew  blank  looks  upon  hearing  the  name  Henry  David 
Thoreau.     Once  he  reached  Boston's  Logan  Airport,    however, 
Porter  had  no  difficulty  finding  someone  who  could  direct  him  to 
Concord. 

The  program  depended  on  the  contrast  between  passages 
from  Walden  and  the  debris  of  modern  civilization  to  make  the 
point  that  Thoreau  is  still  relevant  in  today's  world.     Scenes  from 
the  setting  at  Walden  Pond  where  Thoreau  built  his  hut  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  interview  with  Joe  Day  of  WGBH  about  the  continuing 
problems  in  erecting  the  now  notorious  John  Hancock  Building  in 
Boston;   the  admonition  "simplicity,    simplicity,    simplicity"  pre- 
ceded the  complicated  directions  Porter  was  given  to  get  from 
Logan  Airport  to  Concord  via  expressways  and  bridges;   Thoreau's 
wood  pile  was  juxtaposed  with  a  city  garbage  dump.     The  Times 
resented  this  "somewhat  desperate  striving  for  contemporary  rele- 
vance."   The  same  review  later  acknowledge  Thoreau's  "sincerity," 
but  failed  to  note  his  distinctiveness.     The  enduring  quality  of  Tho- 
reau's life  and  work  is  less  an  antidote  to  unique  twentieth  century 
problems  of  pollution  than  a  reminder  of  the  fatal  choices  we  have 
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already  made  and  ay  hat  their  true  costs  have  been.     Only  when  we 
combine  the  illumination  of  Thoreau's  respect  for  nature  with  the 
applied  knowledge  of  the  modern  ecologist  or  conservationist  can 
we  effectively  meet  the  well-reasoned  arguments  of  the  growth 
economists  and  those  who  urge  dizzying  energy  requirements. 

"One  World  at  a  Time"  was  most  effective  when  Thoreau 
spoke  for  himself,    his  words  often  framed  by  scenes  from  Walden 
Pond.     Eric  Porter's  sermonizing  occasionally  clashed  with  the 
pungent,    polished  commentary  of  Thoreau,    although  more  in  tone 
than  content.     A  short,   but  refreshing  contribution  by  Anne 
McGrath  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  halfway  through  the  program 
spoke  of  the  impact  Thoreau  has  had  on  American  youth,    a  devel- 
opment which  simply  has  not  arisen  here. 

It  was  just  as  important  that  Porter  introduce  the  uninitiated 
to  Thoreau  as  that  he  correct  popular  misconceptions  among  those 
who  know  him  already.     One  of  the  most  common  pictures  of  Tho- 
reau portrays  an  eccentric  hermit  who  shunned  all  contact  with 
society;   few,    including  many  Americans,    realize  that  while  at 
Walden  Pond  there  was  hardly  a  day  that  passed  when  Thoreau  was 
not  entertaining  a  visitor  or  taking  a  walk  to  Concord.     By  also 
dramatizing  Thoreau's  abolitionist  activity  and  his  defense  of  John 
Brown,    the  program  successfully  corrected  another  false  image 
which  sees  Thoreau  unmoved  by  the  major  crises  of  his  day.     In 
all  his  writings,    but  especially  his   "Anti-Slavery  and  Reform 
Papers,"    it  is  not  civilization  in  general,   but  the  particular  vices 
incidental  to  civilization  against  which  Thoreau  is  direction  his 
censure. 

Eric  Porter  claimed  he  found  comfort  in  Walden  because  he 
had  long  sought  a  practical  philosophy,    "an  antidote  to  the  artifi- 
ciality of  the  theatre,"   and  a  more  natural  and  simple  alternative 
to  his  own  life  as  symbolized  by  a  flat  in  London  and  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  and  an  expensive  car.     It  was  appropriate  that  "One 
World  at  a  Time"  ended  on  the  note  of  self-renewal,    with  Porter's 
own  life  as  testimony.     Few  writers  show  the  power  to  redirect  a 
person's  entire  life:    Thoreau  is  one  of  them.     And  as  if  realizing 
that  his  audience  included  listeners  in  the  Lake  District  as  well  as 
listeners  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham,    Porter  explained  that 
"Thoreau's  philosophy  can  be  carried  out  in  the  city."    Thoreau 
put  it  somewhat  differently:    "Celebrate  not  the  Garden  of  Eden  but 
your  own." 

In  the  introduction  to  an  edition  of  Walden  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1906,   Richard  Whiteing  stated:     "The  best  thing,    if  we  could 
do  it,    is  to  follow  the  higher  path  as  occasion  serves,    the  next 
best  to  read  books  about  it."    I  would  only  add  that  the  final  alterna 
tive  is  to  watch  a  television  program  about  it. 

NOTE:    Jeffrey  Moeller,    an  American  teacher,    is  currently  at 
Cambridge  University  on  a  two-year  fellowship.     He  visited  the 
Lyceum  with  one    of  his  classes  in  the  summer  of  1973  and  learned 
of  the  BBC  film.     When  he  saw  it  on  British  TV,   he  offered  to  re- 
view it  for  the  Saunter er.     It  will  appear  in  the  United  States  on 
public  broadcasting  in  1975. 
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A  FLORA  OF  CONCORD 

by  Richard  J.   Eaton 

Reviewed  by  Mary  M.   Walker,    Librarian  for  Habitat  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies,    Belmont,    Massachusetts 

Fortunate  indeed  are  botanists,    amateur  and  professional, 
who  live  in,    or  botanize  in  Concord,    during  the  next  decades. 
They  have  a  new  and  unique  reference  work,   A  Flora  of  Concord, 
by  Richard  J.   Eaton.     The  book  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  col- 
lecting and  systematic  study  of  the  town's  flora,   backed  by  exten- 
sive herbarium  research.     Dr.   Eaton,    a  distinguished  botanist,    is 
a  former  president  of  the  New  England  Botanical  Club. 

Between  1840-1940  local  lists  of  flora  were  often  published, 
as  botanists  struggled  to  amass  and  organize  the  primary  informa- 
tion about  the  country's  plant  life.     Such  works  in  Massachusetts 
included  G.   B.   Emerson,    A  report  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing 
naturally  in  the  forests  of  Massachusetts,    1885;    L.   L.    Dame  and 
F.   S.   Collins,    Flora  of  Middlesex  County,    Massachusetts,    1888; 
Luman  Andrews,    Catalogue  of  the  flowering  plants  and  ferns  of 
Springfield,    Massachusetts...,    1924;  etc. 

Since  the  1940's  botanical  research  has  largely  centered  in 
other  fields.     This  is  the  first  modern,    scholarly,    comprehensive 
local  flora  for  a  town  in  Massachusetts,    and  probably  in  the  coun- 
try,   and  it  stands  worthily  beside  several  fine  new  regional  and 
state  floras.     It  is  most  welcome,    since  taxonomic  name  changes 
render  the  old  works  difficult  to  use,    and  the  old  works  are  unavail- 
able,   being  long  out  of  print.     Studies  like  this  are  of  great  value 
for  determining  rare  and  endangered  species  which  need  protection, 
and  disappearing  wild  plant  habitats  which  need  conserving. 

Unlike  recent  modern  floras  such  as  Frank  Seymour's  The 
Flora  of  New  England,    this  is  not  an  identification  manual,    and  has 
no  keys,    line  drawings,    or  color  photographs.     Rather  it  is  an 
annotated  catalog  of  the  1313  plant  species,    varieties,    and  forms, 
which  now  grow,    or  once  grew,   within  Concord's  27  square  miles. 
Additionally  419  species  from  Middlesex  County,   but  not  reported 
from  Concord,    are  listed.     The  catalog  lists  the  plants  by  families, 
and  gives  the  scientific  name,    common  name,    habitat,    and  status 
(common,    rare,    etc.).     The  first  collector  of  an  herbarium  speci- 
men is  cited,    and  references  are  made  to  Thoreau  journal  entries. 

The  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book  describe,    concisely,    the 
geology,    soils,    physiography,    climate,    and  vegetation  of  Concord. 
Mr.   Eaton  discusses  in  some  detail,   the  composition  of  the  flora, 
and  localities  of  exceptional  botanical  interest.     Statistically  the 
author  notes,    the  number  of  species  growing  in  Concord  is  nearly 
one  half  the  number  in  New  England  (Seymour)  and  one -fifth  of  all 
in  the  eastern  United  States  (Gray).     This  is  possible  because  Con- 
cord has  many  diverse  habitats.     The  long  history  of  botanical 
activity  among  Concord's  citizens,    such  as  Thoreau,    Hosmer,    and 
Pratt,    is  summarized  and  evaluated.     All  the  herbarium  specimen 
collectors  of  Concord's  flora  are  listed. 
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For  botanists,    and  naturalists,    then,    this  is  an  invaluable 
checklist,    and  careful  analysis  of  data.     The  catalog  cites  page 
references  to  technical  keys  in  Gray's  Manual  and  Seymour.     It 
must  be  used  with  an  identification  manual  unless  indeed,    you 
know  all  1313  species  by  sight  !     It  could  be  used  easily  with  the 
Peterson  Field  Guides  to  Wild  Flowers,   Trees  and  Shrubs,    and 
Ferns.     I  wish,    only  that  small  range  maps  had  been  provided  for 
each  species,   to  compare  their  occurrence  in  Concord,    with  their 
wider  distribution.     This  catalog  will  be  pertinent  to  naturalists  of 
neighboring  towns  with  similar  floras.     It  should  be  very  helpful  to 
conservation  commissions  in  determining  endangered  plant  species 
and  habitats.     Hopefully  this  book  will  inspire  other  field  botanists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  produce  modern  local  floras,    though 
few  will  have  the  time  or  scholarship  to  do  so  thorough  a  job. 

I  had  heard  rumors  for  several  years  that  this  book  was 
coming.     As  a  botanist  I  have  waited  impatiently  for  it.     Now  my 
wait  is  over.     A  Flora  of  Concord  will  go  with  me  on  all  future 
botanizing  strolls  in  Concord. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  WORLD  OF  THOREAU 

Words  by  Henry  David  Thoreau 

Photographs  by  Ivan  Massar 

Edited   by  Howard   Chapnick 

With  an  Afterword  by  Loren  Eiseley 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,    New  York  $12.95 

A  Review  by  Elizabeth  Lees  Ferguson 

Recently  published^  The  Illustrated  World  of  Thoreau  is  a 
well-balanced    mariage    a  trois.     Quotations  from  Henry  Thoreau, 
edited  by  Howard  Chapnick,    photographs  from  Concord  and  the 
world  by  Ivan  Massar,    and  an  Afterword  by  Loren  Eiseley.     All 
these  elements  explore  and  magnify  one  another's  meanings  without 
demanding  that  they  share  the  same  seat. 

This  is  not  a  high-gloss  color  nature  book,    quotation  and 
photograph,   left  and  right,    staring  through  and  beyond  the  viewer 
like  a  pair  of  eyes;   there  is  here  a  more  considerate  and  humane 
relationship.     Their  matte  black  and  white  printing  allows  these 
photographs  their  subtleties;   rather,    one  is  slowly  overwhelmed  by 
their  low-key  breadth  and  solidity.     Which  is  as  it  should  be  for 
photographs  in  the  company  of  these  Thoreau  writings.     The  pace 
and  rhythm  among  these  photographs  is  a  sojourn  in  itself. 

Loren  Eiseley's  Afterword,    based  on  a  lecture  delivered  to 
the  Thoreau  Society  in  1973,    is  a  thoroughly  insightful  essay  that 
broadens  the  scope  of,    and  reflects  directly  back  on,   the  preceding 
experience.     The  entire  journey,    Thoreau  and  his  companions,    is 
a  highly  recommended  undertaking. 

NOTE:    Elizabeth  Lees  Ferguson  is  a  free-lance  artist  living  in 
Concord. 
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INDIANS  AND   THOREAU 
A  thousand  voices  call  to  me- 

A  piercing  call  of  Eumenides-- 

Falsetto  cries  from  prairie  hill  and  mound, 

Songs  of  death  come  from  the  underground  and 

Deaf  men  busily  build  their  mounds  of  ego  heedlessly, 

Honking  hollow  virtues  needlessly 

Across  an  Indian  land  for  centuries. 

These  cries,   these  voices,   will  they  cease? 

How  can  deaf  men  give  them  their  release  ? 

Thoreau  heard  them- -he's  with  them  now. 

Richard  Fleck 

NOTE:    The  author  of  these  lines  is  the  editor  of  The  Indians  of 
Thoreau,    selections  from  Thoreau 's  Indian  Notebooks.     A  short 


afternote  to  the  publication  state  that  Prof.   Fleck  devoted  his  M.A 
thesis  to  Thoreau  and  "in  his  dissertation  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,   he  explored  Thoreau's  use  of  myth,   fable  and  legend.*" 
Author  of  a  collection  of  poems,    Palms,    Peaks  and  Prairies, 
Fleck  is  presently  completing  Thunder  in  the  Rockies,    a  prose 
work  in  which  he  develops  the  idea  of  "psychic  land."    He  is  pre- 
sently teaching  American  Literature  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  Laramie. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Lyceum,   where  he  spoke  last  July,    Dick 
Fleck  tells  us  that  he  has  recently  completed  a  second  volume  of 
poetry  which  includes  wilderness  poems  about  Ireland,   New  Eng- 
land and  the  Rockies.     He  also  makes  this  comment  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Indian  Notebooks  by  Hummingbird  Press:     "It  is  ironic 
that  this  first  edition  of  Henry  (Thoreau)  should  come  out  of  the 
territory  gained  by  the  U.S.   as  a  result  of  the  Mexican  Wars." 
Copies  of  the  book,    in  cloth  (10.00)  and  paper  (4.00)  are  now  in 
stock  at  the  Lyceum. 


INFORMATION   BOX 

At  a  recent  Board  meeting  two  decisions  were  made  concern- 
ing the  immediate  future  of  the  Lyceum.     One  was  that  a  charge  of 
thirty-five  cents  per  pupil  should  be  made  for  classes  from  towns 
other  than  Concord  who  visit  the  Lyceum  for  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation.    It  was  also  decided  to  close  the  building  on  Mondays  dur- 
ing January,   February  and  March. 
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NEWS  RELEASE 

FRIENDS  OF  WALDEN  POND,    INC. 
156  Belknap  Street  Concord,    Massachusetts    01742 

Today,   Walden  Pond  constitutes  an  endangered  species. 

In  1845,    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  agreed  that  Henry  David  Tho- 
reau  could  build  a  one -room  house  on  his  newly-acquired  wooded 
land  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond  within  walking  distance  of  Con- 
cord,   Massachusetts.    Here  Henry  Thoreau  did  spend  two  years, 
from  which  experience  his  widely-published  book  Walden  was  pro- 
duced. 

In  1922,   the  Emerson  family  and  other  owners  deeded  the 
land  around  Walden  Pond  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with  Middlesex  County  as  administrator.     In  1957,   excessive  bull- 
dozing and  mistreatment  of  the  area  led  to  a  successful  citizens' 
court  suit.     By  this  means  the  then-formed  Save  Walden  Commit- 
tee enjoined  the  county  and  ordered  repair  of  the  damages. 

Currently,   the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  assumed  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the  area. 
They  have  made  a  commitment  to  a  natural  restoration,   insuring 
that  it  will  be  a  proud  living  historical  monument  to  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  philosopher-naturalists,    Henry  David  Thoreau. 

In  1974,   Friends  of  Walden  Pond,    Inc.  has  been  formed.     We 
seek  to  insure  the  pace  and  directions  of  this  restoration  work,   and 
to  assure  that  this  area  never  again  falls  into  a  state  of  disrepair 
and  neglect.     We  are  a  citizens'  group  whose  only  desire  is  to  as- 
sure excellence  in  the  restoration  of  Walden  Pond  and  its  surround- 
ing woodland.     Our  charter  members  include  landscape  architects, 
local  conservation  commission  members,   historical  archeologists 
and  Thoreau  scholars.    Wre  have  already  obtained  professionally- 
prepared  long-range  plans  which  we  hope  will  be  the  basis  for  all 
future  restoration  work. 

The  Friends  of  Walden  Pond,    Inc.,    at  156  Belknap  Street, 
Concord,   Massachusetts   01742,   needs  your  support  in  these 
works.    We  plan  to  put  out  newsletters  and  bulletins;  to  applaud 
progress  and  to  play  Paul  Revere  should  abuses  again  occur. 

Membership  dues  start  at  $2.00,   to  cover  calendar  1975. 
We  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Bassett 
Chairman 

The  Lyceum  is  delighted  to  share  its  mailbox  with  the 
Friends  of  Walden,    Inc.,   whose  proponents,   the  Walden  Pond 
Restoration  Study  Committee,   have  been  meeting  at  156  Belknap 
Street  for  the  past  year. 


